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AFRICA 

FakuTU  Shovi 

A  1-day  agricultural  shox«/  was  held  at  Nakuru  on  March  9  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ro^al  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Kenya.  ^^ 
The  plant- industry  division  of  ,thG  Department  staged  a  comprehensive  ex-  'f*^ 
hibit  depicting  the  work  of  the  various  sections.  This  exhibit  included  M 
a  display  showing' the.  main  pests  of  the  Pift  Valley  Pro^^ince  hy  the  ontom.o- 
logical  section,  and  the  diseases  affecting  th>:.  cereal  crops  of  the  colony 
by  the  mycological  section.  The  cl^emical  section  staged  exhibits  of  soil 
profiles,  essential  oils,  and  pyrethrum,  Eiihibits  of  green  manures  and 
cover  crops,  spray  materials,  root  systems  of  coffeetrees  and  the  work  being 
conducted  on  th-^  vegetative  propagation,  of  coffee,  showing  grafted  trees  and 
,  .  "   cuttings,  yrero  displayed  by  the  coffee 

section.   A  mixed  f":rming  exhibit  was 
stag.-,d  by  the  Plant  Breeding  and  Experi- 
Great  Va^-iety  ment  Services  of  the  Rift  Valley  Province 

of  Exhibits  in  conjunction  with  the  animal  husbandry 

office.   This  large  display  included 
progress  exhibits  on  the  Department's 
■  ■  wheat-  and  maize-breeding  work,  an  exhibit 

of  marrowfat-pea  varieties  and  methods  of  harvesting  and  preparing  them  for 
■m.arket  r  linseed  varieties,  English  potato  varieties;  the  grading  and  packing 
of  eggs;  good  and  bad  fleeces  and  hides,  good  and  bad  ghee  and  butter,  good 
Eind  bad  sides  of  bacoxi,  jtc.  Ifeize  seed  from  the  vuinning  com.petitors  in  the 
maize-seed  com.petition  also  was  shown.   The  agric':ltural  officers  working  in 
native  reserves  staged  a  fine  display  of  native  products  which  clearly  demon- 
strated the  improvements  being  brought  about  thro-agh  thuir  efforts.   The  De- 
partment is  indebted  to  the  Natal  Tanning  Extract  Co.  and  to  the  East  African 

Sugar  Distributors,  Ltd.,  for  the  display  of  their  products. Kenya  Colony 

and  Protectorate  Department  of  Agriculture  Annual  Report  for  1933,  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  Eastern  Africa. 

Demonstration  Plote. ,  19-35 

The  division  of  agricultural  eaucation  and  extension  is  conducting 
cooperative  experiments  and  demonstrations  on  various  farmxS  in  the  Union. 
Farmers  and  other  interested  persons  are  always  welcom^e,  with  the  permission 
of  the  farm  owners,  to  visit  the  plots,  and  also  to  consult  the  nearest 

school  of  agriculture,  agricultural      \ 

college,  or  extension  officer  concerned   ' 

Increasing  Popularity  as  to  the  results  obtained  in  connec-     j 

of  Demonstrations   tion  v.ith  this.  worJ-.,   The  Department      i 

and  the  public  benefit  by  this  experi-    ; 
mental  work,  and  are  grateful  to  the 
collaborators  for  the  v;illingness  which  they  have  shown  in  undertaking  the 
work.   These  cooperative  demonstrations,  Vi^hich  are  bcsing  carried  out  on 
farms  in  conjunction  with  the  ovmers,  continue  to  prove  an  excellent  means 
of  ed.ucation.   Five  hundred  and  sixty  cooperative  demonstrations  are  at  preserW 
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being  conducted,  grass-culture  experiments  in  particular  having  increased 
considerably  during  the  past  3  years*  '  The  steady  development  of  this  form 
of  extension  work  and  growing  Interest  in  it  are  clearly  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures,  which  indicate"  the  number  of  demonstration  plots  in  use  during 
the  past  8  years:   1928,  82;  1929:,  174;  1930,  287;  1931,  335;  1932,  425;  1933, 
437;  1934,  529;  1935,  560.— Farming  in  South  Africa,  June  1935. 


AUSTRALIA 

Calf  Clubs  of  the  Southeast  District 

In  all,  th'5re  are  now  six  calf  clubs  operating  in  the  southeast 
district  of  Australia,  but  it  is  anticipated 'that ,  in  view  of  the  excellent 
work  being  accomplished,  many  m^ore  clubs  will  be  added  to  this  number  in  the 
not  far  distant  future.   One  of  the  principal  rules  applying  to  calf -club  man- 
agement makes  it  practically  imperative  for  the  owner  mem.bers  to  display  their 
charges  at  the  nearest  district  show.   The  worV  of  feeding,  training,  clipping, 
cleaning,  and  general  show  preparation  of  their  animals  is  of  the  highest  edu- 
cational value  to  the  youngsters,  v'ho  take  a  keen  and  enthusiastic  interest 
in  these  duties.   Evidence  of  this  has  been  well  demonstrated  at  the  Mount 

Gamibier  annual  show,  and  the  degree 
of  success  attending  their  efforts 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  hoFiO- 
Club  Duties  project  section  alone,  but  extends 

Arouse  Enthusiasm  to  the  open  classes  against  all  ex- 

hibitors.  Accommodations  on  the  local 
grounds  last  year  had  to  be  extended 
to  provide  sufficient  stalls  for  the 
40  or  more  entries.   It  is  now  anticipated  that  the  entries  this  year  will 
number  between  50  and  60  head,  and  this  surprising  increase  is  likely  to 
crowd  the  present  space.   Clubs  endeavor  to  cater  principally  to  children 
whose  final  intention  is  to  follow/  a  life  on  the  land.   Club  work  gives  these 
children  an  early  interest  and  training  in  stock  questions  such  as  feeding, 
handling,  training,  etc.,  the  costs  associated  v/ith  sam.e,  and  should  prove 
the  m.eans  of  instilling  early  in  life  those  qualities  that  make  for  competent 
judges  of  stock.  Records  appertaining  to  the  work  are  regularly  and  faithfully 
kept  by  members;  the  reading  of  these  accounts  becomes  a  regular  feature  of 
club  meetings  and  assists  in  keeping  interest  alive.   Local  clubs  have  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  club  leaders,  who,  without  exception, 
have  generously  devoted  considerable  time  and  energy  to  furthering  the  objects 
of  this  worthy  cause.   The  assistance  rendered  by  the  education  department  has 
also  proved  very  valuable,  particularly  as  the  duties  of  secretary  are  almost 
invariably  undertaken  by  the  head  teacher.   The  inspector  of  rural  education 
spends  much  time  on  this  branch  of  the  work  and  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  groundwork  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  suitable  rules  for  gov-  , 
erning  club  work. 
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The  decision  of  the  various  purebred  herd  societies  to  admit  calf 
clubs  in  an  honorary  capacity  has  prox^ed  extremely  helpful  to  the  clubs 
concerned.  Much  valuable  advice  on  breeding  has  been  freely  given  from 

time  to  time  by  many  of  the  stud 
Calf  Clubs  Admitted  to        '  breeders.;   for  this  gracious  act 
Herd  Societies  in  Honorary  Role    the  clubs  e:ctend  their  thanks  and 

their  gratitude  for  the  interest  dis- 
played by  these  men.   The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  recognizes  the  high 
valuS  of  club  work  and  is  rendering  every  possible  assistance  to  the  movement 
in  this  state. 

Were  it  not  for  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  support  so  splendidly 
.given  by  town  and  country  people  alike,  which  assistance  is  readily 
acknov/ledged,  it  is   very  doubtful  v.^hether  our  district  calf  clubs  generally 
would  be  in  the  thriving  position,  in  Vv^hich  they  find  themselves  today.   Many 
:0f  these  people  have  no  doubt  come  to  realize  that  the  main  objectives  of  the 
movement  are  sound . in  every  respect,  that  the  advantages  are  many,  and  that 
the  results  are  very  far-reaching.   That  the  results  will  prove  of  ultimate 
advantage  to  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  district  seems  highly 
credible,  and  they  should  surely  prove  a  means  for  bettering  the  general 
standard  of  our  dairy  stock.  The  attainment  of  this  worthy  objective  seems 
not  only  possible,  but  capable  of  early  achievement  largely  through  the 
medium  of  our  district  calf  clubs. — Journal  of  Agriculture  of  South  Australia, 
Education  Building,  Adelaide,  Australia,  October  1934. 

Agricultural  Bureau,  New  South  Wales 

There  are  very  few  branches  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  in  towns,  for, 
generally  speaking,  the  work  of  the  bureau  calls  for  a  greater  measure  of 
decentralization  than  the  formation  of  district  or  toxvn  branches  implies. 
The  coordination  of  such  small  branches  round  the  town  is  desirable,  and  is 
effected  through  the  grouping  of  branches  into  subdistrict  and  district 
councils.   The  local  branch,  which  is  basic  in  the  organization,  secures 
decentralization,  and  the  control  that  these  branches  exercise  over  the 
extension  of  the  movement  secures  the  necessary  coordination  without  undue 
centralization.  '    •'   .■ 

There  ere,  hov/ever,  a  fevj   town  branches  and  a  few  branches  in  the 
Sydney  and  Newcastle  suburbs,  and  there  is  a  useful  field  of  activity  for 
such  branches.   In  these  branches  most  of  the  members  have  their  backyard 
gardens  and  their  front  gardens — they  run  a  few  fowls,  a  vegetable  patch, 

perhaps  a  few  fruit  trees.   To  these  men 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which,  of 
Practical  Assistance     '     course,  they  help  to  support,  can  be  of 
Given  Home  Gardeners  practical  assistance.   There  are, 

however,  always  a  few  among  them  who 
are  making  their  living,  or,  at  least 
a  part  of  it,  from  these  occupations.   To  all  of  them,  more  knowledge  as  to 
varieties,  cultural  methods,  propagation  of  plants,  use  of  fertilizers,  pre-  ^| 
vention  of  disease,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.,  is  appreciated,  if  that 
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knowledge  can  be  made  available  at- the  right  time  and  in  an  acceptable 
manner.  i\inong  them  there  are  generally  a  number  who  may  be  classed  as 
specialists  in  various  sections,  and  these  will  be  of  assistance  if  they 
are  invited  to  give  talks  or  demonstrations  on  their  particular  hobbies. 

Such  people  as  would  join  the  bureau  movement  in  the  suburb  would  have 
a  certain  community  of  interest,  and  their  meetings  could  be  made  pleasant 
social  gatherings,  especially  if  held  in  different  homes  in  rotation,  while  a 
certain  Eimount  of  ordinary  progress  in  association  work  could  be  undertaken 
by  them. 

Town  and  suburban  branches  have  developed  a  number  of  useful  activities. 
Among  them,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  at  the  same  time  spectacular,  is 
the  monthly  exhibit  competition.  A  comprehensive  schedule  dealing  with 
vegetables,  fruit,  or  both,  is  drawn  up  early  in  the  year.   In  this  schedule 
the  nature  of  the  exhibit  for  each  month  of  the  year  is  detailed,  and  a  scale 
of  points  for  each  class  of  exhibit  is  adopted.   Each  of  the  main  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  provided  for  in  its  proper  sequence.   Judges  are 

appointed  and  exhibits  are  staged- 
Exhibit  Competitions  at  fortnightly  or  monthly  intervals. 

Monthly  The  points  awarded  each  competitor 

are  carefully  recorded,  and  the  prize 
is  given  for  the  best  6-monthly  or  annual  aggregate  of  points  gained  in  each 
section.  Bureau  certificates  of  merit  are  available  to  supplement  these  . 
prizes  on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  advisory  council. 

Such  a  system  is  open  to  considerable  elaboration,  and  special  prizes 
in  the  form  of  championships  for  individual  items  often  add  to  the  interest 
and  extend  the  competition.   If  supplemented  by  individual  items,  as  sug- 
gested, it  encourages  the  specialist  and  the  all-rounder.   The  garden  for 
which  an  aggregate  prize  is  to  be  won  needs  to  be  kept  in  good  order  con- 
tinuously; the  specialist,  on  the  other  hand,  may  win  vjith  a  burst  of  energy 
for  a  month  or  two.   There  are  men  to  whom  both  classes  of  garden  make  an 
appeal. 

Members  will  be  keen  to  know  more  about  varieties,  more  about  cultural 
methods,  propagation,  etc.,  while  they  will  endeavor  to  adopt  the  best  methods 

for  the  eradication  or  control  of  dis- 
Subjects  for  eases  and  pests.   The  exhibits  them- 

Addresses  and  Demonstrations  selves  will  indicate  the  value  of 

varieties,  and  the  comments  of  the  lil 
judges  will  indicate  topics  that  could  be  well  enlarged  upon  by  addresses, 
talks,  and  demonstrations. 

Another  useful  activity  of  a  suburban  branch  is  a  garden  competition, 
and  in  many  cases  branches  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  pool  orders  to 
purchase  seed  direct  from  the  growers  certified  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Agricultural-bureau  district  conferences  are  held  and  are  open  to  the 

public,  and  visitors  are  assured  of  a 
Conferences  cordial  welcome  and  an  interesting  and 

educational  time.  A  com.prehensive  pro- 
gram is  drawn  up  for  each  conference. --The  Agricultural  Gazette,  New  South 
Wales,  February  1935. 
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Work  in  Western  Australia 

There  is  consideratle  demand  for  advisory  work  which  covers  all  phases 
of  the  wheat  and  sheep  farmers'  activities.   Advice  and  instruction  are  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  districts  "by  means  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 

field  days,  experimental  work,  and  farm 
to  farm  visits.   Personal  contact  is 
Advisory  lork  established  as  far  as  possihle,  "but, 

where  this  is  not  practica"ble ,  advice 
"by  correspondence  is  resorted  to.   The 
judging  of  competitions,  crops,  and  fallow,  and  at  country  shows,  combiined 
with  the  display  of  show  exhibits,  permits  the  departmental  officers  to  come 
in  personal  contact  with  farmers,  and  thus  affords  an  opportunity  for  fne  dis- 
cussion of  various  problems  relating  to  farming  activities. 

The  annual  field  days  at  the  different  experiment  farms  were  held  as 
usual.  In  accordance  with  the  practice  initiated  last  year,  the  first  part 
of  the  proceedings  was  given  over  to  lecturettes  by  the  departmental  officers, 

followed  by  a  field  inspection  of  the 
vieid  Davs  various  operations  of  the  farms.   During 

the  shearing  season  Sheep  and  Wool  Days 
were  held  at  different  farms,  when  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  were  given  regarding  general  management  from  the 
farmer's  point  of  view  in  respect  to  the  care  and  preparation  of  wool. 

A  new  departure  was  made  "by  the  organization  in  Field  Extension  Days 
at  a  number  of  centers  in  the  southwest.   The  aim  has  been  to  meet  farmers 
at  a  suita"ble  central  place  in  the  field  and  to  have  qualified  officers  dis- 
cuss various  problems  of  special  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  concerned.   It  was 
Change  from  Evening         felt  that  not  only  would  the  subjects  of 
to  Day  Meetings  most  interest  to  farmers  "be  dealt  with, 

but  that  "by  devoting  a  day  to  each  dis- 
trict, mere  farmers  could  be  interviewed 
and  more  su"bjects  adequately  covered  than  "by  evening  meetings.   The  innova- 
tion has  proved  a  good  one,  and  the  intention  is  to  continue  these  meetings 

each  year. Annual  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

for  the  Year  ended  June  30,  1934.   Western  Australia. 


CANADA 

J-unior  Cluh  Work  in  General 

The  value  of  club  work  in  improving  the  quality  of  livestock  and  in 
encouraging  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  farm  management  and  farm  pro- 
cedure, and  in  stimulating  a  fondness  for  farm  animals  on  the  part  of  both 
club  members  and  their  parents,  becomes  more  distinctly  evident  each  year. 
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Joint  calf -club  policies  are  now  in  effect  in  Alberta,  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nexv  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.   The  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  all  policies  are  similar,  although  they  vary  in  some  ,of  the  details. 
In  all  cases,  grants  to  fall  competitions  are  made  on  a  50-50  basis  by  the 
department  and  the  various  provincial  departments.  This  work  has  proved  an 
effective  agency,  not  only  in  developing  boys  into  practical  stockmen,  but 
also  in  interesting  farmers  in  a  progressive  breeding  policy  and  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  disease.  , 

A  number  of  boys'  and  girls'  sheep  clubs  were  organized  in  1933.   These 
clubs  are  supported  by  this  department  and  provincial  departments.  The   effi- 
ciency and  success  which  attend  the  efforts  of  sheep-club  members  are  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
Sheep  and  Goat  Clubs  now  able  to  sell  their  ram  lambs  in  com- 

petition with  breeders  of  purebred  stock. 
Results  attained  by  other  members  working  v/ith  grade-ewe  flocks  are  such 
that  these  members  are  becoming  enthusiastic  sheep  raisers.   The  first  boys' 
and  girls'  goat  club  in  Canada  was  organized  at  Canso,  Nova-  Scotia,   In  this 
district  goats  provide  the  necessary  milk  for  family  use.  .       .   , 

Joint  swine-club  policies  are  in  effect  in  all  provinces  except  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  sheep  clubs,  these  clubs  are 
proving  to  be  valuable  agencies  in  training  young  farmers  in  market  require- 
ments, feeding,  and  breeding. "Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the 

Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1934.   Ottawa,  Canada. 

New  Brunswick  Calf  and  Swine  Clubs 

To  encourage  interest  in  the  production  of  livestock  there  are  1,150 
active  calf-  and  swine-club  members  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  calf  and  swine 
clubs  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

These  clubs  have  been  an  important  feature  of  the  New  Brunswick  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  upvrard  of  10  years. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  vrcrk  is  attributed'  to  the  follov/ing  factors: 

1.  It  is  carried  on  with  the  young  at  a  receptive  age. 

2.  It  is  founded  onthe  basis  of  a  group  or  community  enterprise. 

3.  Knowledge  of  improved  methods  is  applied  as  well  as  acquired. 

4.  Each  project  is  conducted  on  a  competitive  basis. 

5.  It  is  linked  vjith  a  natiou-vifide  m.ovement  in  young  people's  work 

and  has  the  impetus  acquired  by  all  large  movements. 

Instructions  in  judging,  feeding,  and  general  managem.ent  are  given 
at  club  meetings.   Each  member  has  under  his  or  her  care  animals  to  vi'hlch  are 
applied  the  knovjledge  acquired.   Training  and  practice  are  given  in  order 

that  members  may  learn  to  select  animals 
Instruction  and  Contests      of  good  quality  and  type.   Each  club 

project  is  carried  out  as  a  contest  and 
every  fall  a  fair  is  held  in  each  club 
district  at  which  members  show  their  animals.   The  -'Tinners  of  district  con^  %. 
tests  are  brought  to-gether  for  a  provincial  contest,  and  the  winning  team 
represents  the  province  in  a  national  contest  conducted  by  the  Canadian  Coun- 
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cil  for  Boys'  and  Girls*  Club  Work  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair  at  Toronto. 

Survey  of  the  Livestock  Industry  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  April  30,  1934. 
Frederick  C.  Johnson,  American  Vice  Consul,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada. 

Department  of  Extension  Exhibits 


Each  year  much  of  the  energy  of  the  department  of  extension  exhibits 
is  devoted  to  designing,  constructing,  and  placing  educational  exhibits  at 
fairs.   Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
department.   It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  quality  of  all  educational  exhibits 
at  the  larger  fairs  has  been  much  improved  in  recent  years,  until  the  standard 
for  the  annual  exhibitions,  which  are  open  to  the  public  for  only  a  week  or 
two,  is  nov;  almost  as  high  as  that  set  at  the  great  national  and  world's 
fairs,  which  occur  at  intervals  of  many  years  and  are  usually  open  for  sev- 
eral m.onths.  We  believe  that  this  general  Improvement  is,  to  some  extent, 
due  to  the  rising  standard  set  by  this  department  from  year  to  year. 

During  the  past  5  years,  38  exhibits  have  been  placed  at  the  large 
fairs.   One  of  these  was  at  the  Viforld's  Poultry  Congress  in  London  in  1930; 
one  at  the  World's  Grain  Show  at  Regina  in  1933,  and  five  at  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  Chicago,  while  the  others  were  at  the  larger  fairs  of 
Canada  including  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  and  the  Royal  Winter  Fair 
each  year.   In  addition  to  these  large  exhibits,  14  or  15  others  have  been 
placed  at  smaller  fairs. 

The  year  1933  has  probably  seen  our  largest  and  most  satisfactory 
activities  in  this  line.   The  exhibit  designed  and  prepared  by  this  depart-    ' 
ment  for  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  installed  at  the  World's 
Grain  Show  at  Regina,  occupied  a  frontage  of  120  feet,  while  the  exhibits 

at.  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  had 
Extent  of  Exhibits  a  total  frontage  of  about  90  feet  and 

at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  45  feet.   Those 
at  the  ViJestern  Fair,  London,,  and  the  Provincial  Winter  Fair,  Guelph,  were 
also  quite  extensive.-  From  year  to  year  our  exhibits  are  presenting  more 
important,  lessons  and  are  being  given  a  finer  finish  and  more  attractive 
appearance.   In  developing  the  themes  for  these  exhibits  we  have  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  other  departments  of  the  college  as  well  as  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

Lantern  Slides  and  Other  Forms  of  Publicity 

Another  feature  of  the  extension  division's  work  is  the  supplying  of 
sets  of  lantern  slides  dealing  with  agricultural  subjects  to  farmers'  soci-   f; 
eties,  horticultural  societies,  educational  institutions,  and  young  people's 
societies.   The  increasing  demand  for  this  service  is  shown  in  the  fact  that   I 
174  sets  of  slides  were  sent  out  during  the  year  under  review  as  compared  with 
100  sets  .in  the  previous  year.   Over  10,000  people  attended  the  meetings  Virhere 
the  slides  were  shown. 

Some  225  press  articles  v/ere  sent  out  to  nev/spapers  and  agricultural 
journals.   These  short,  timely  articles  contain  useful  information  on  agri- 
cultural subjects,  keeping  the  farmers  posted  on  up-to-date  practices  for 
the  different  seasons. 
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During  the  year  a  new  publicity  service  was  started  by  the  division, 
consisting  of  news-letters  issued  weekly  from  the  central  and  branch  farms. 
These  news-letters  contain  short  items  giving  news  about  the  work  going  on 

at  the  farms  and  timely  hints  on  all  phases  of  farm  work. Report  of  the 

Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1934.   Ottawa,  Canada. 

Women's  Work  in  Quebec 

There  are  212  women  farmers'  clubs  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  a 
meiribership  of  8,B77.  Membership  in  poultry  clubs  accounts  for  5,603  women 
who  have  236,534  birds.  Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dozen  eggs  were  produced 

by  these  birds,  of  which  more  than  .' 
818,000  dozen  vieve   sold.   Almost  7,000 
Women  Agriculturists         of  the  mem.bers  are  also  engaged  in 

horticulture;  over  5,300  are  spinners, 
and  nearly  5,000  are  v;eavers.   These 
multifarious  duties  do  not  nearly  exhaust  the  activities  of  the  women  farmers, 
for  3,255  of  the  club  members  kept  27,717  sheep  with  an  annual  output  of 
137,843  pounds  of  vraol.   !7omen  farmers  growing  flax  numbered  1,100,  producing 
over  78,000  pounds  of  flaxseed  and  31,538  pounds  of  flax.   Five  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  vjomen  are  also  engaged  in  canning,  111  of  their 
number  specializing  in  can  sealing.   The  total  value  of  canned  products  they 
made  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1934,  was  $185,569.   Four  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  the  women  are  bee-keepors,  attending  to  2,888  hives.   The  value 
of  the  linen  work  mado  by  these  women  fanners  within  a  year  was  $104,993.   In 
addition  to  their  ordinary  work,  2,740  of  the  women  farmers  kept  accounts,  and 
it  v/ould  appear  that  these  busy  women  spend  their  spare  time  reading  the  4,222 
volumes  and  6,762  pamphlets  contained  in  the  105  libraries  of  the  various 
clubs. The  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  published- by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  May  11,  1935. 


CHINA 

The  extension  work  of  the  college  has  been  reorganized  so  that  each 
department  is  responsible  for  the  subject  matter  of  extension  projects  related 
to  that  department.  The  extension  department  coordinates  the  extension  v>;ork 
of  the  whole  college  and  is  assisted  in  this  by  the  extension  committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  department.   The  committee  decides  on  ex- 
tension policies  and  passes  on  budgets  for  each  project,  while  the  head  of  the 
extension  departmiont  acts  as  secretary  for  the  committee. 

Model  Rural  Cornm.unity  at  Wukiang 

The  departm.ent  is  concentrating  on  the  development  of  a  model  rural 
community  at  Wukiang,  about  30  miles  from  Nanking,  to  demonstrate  wrhat  can  be 
done  in  one  locality  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  rural  people.   In 
addition,  one  man  from  the  department  is  located  in  Shantung  and  one  in  Hopeh 
to  assist  in  extension  work.   It  has  been  found  that  more  effective  results 
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are  obtained  "by  this  concentration  of  effort  than  "by  scattered  activities 
over  a  larger  field. 

Tn  1930-31,  the  Wukiang  Extension  Center  was  operated  as  a  cooperative  mu 
undertaking  bet'.veen  the  college -and  the  central  agricultural  extension  commit-" 
tee  of  the  national  government.   In  the  fall  of  1931,  the  government  stopped 
_,•-,;•-..  its  monthly  allowances.   In  addition, 

■crops  were  so  badly  damaged  by  floods 
Credit  Societies         that  most  of  the  seed  was  lost.   The 
Aid  to  Farmers  farmers  suffered  serious  losses  of  crops, 

animals,  food,  clothing,  houses,  and  fuel. 
The  main  task  was  to  organize  rural 
credit  societies  which  secured  loans  from  the  National  Christian  Council  and 
the  Shanghai  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  and  wheat  loans  from  the  Flood  Relief 
Committee.   The  total  amount  lent  to  farmers  in  the  Wukiang  territory  was 
^72,491. 

Following  is  a  list  of  other  extension  activities  at  Wukiang  during  the 
period  from  1931  to  1934: 

1.  In  1931,  2,600  catties  (about  3,900  pounds)  of  cottonseed  were 
distributed,  and  in  1933,  5,400  catties  (8,100  pounds)  were  distributed  to 
farmers,  and  1,500  catties  (2,400  pounds)  were  used  on  our  own  seed  farm. 

2.  The  distribution  of  xvheat  seed  in  the  fall  of  1930  was  260  catties 
(390  pounds);  in  1931,  ,1,950  catties  (2,925  pounds);  and  in  1932,  9,477  catties', 
(about  .14,215  pounds).  Vije  bought  back  from^  farmers  15,560  catties  (23,340      . 
pounds) ,  which  were  distributed  the  following  year  in  Wukiang.  i 

3.  A  cooperative  irrigation  society  I'jas  organized  in  1930,  12  rural 
credit  societies  v^ere  formed  in  1931,  and  19  more  societies  were  organized  in 
1932.   In  1933  a  union  society  was  formed  to  consolidate  these  31  rural  credit 
societies. 

4.  A  cooperative  grain  storage  was  formed  by  12  cooperative  societies, 
including  209  farmers  in  1932,  and  3,971  picul  (about  556,264  pounds)  of  hulled 
rice  were  stored.   The  purpose  of  this  is  to  provide  a  place  where  the  fanners 
may  hold  their  surplus  until  a  better  price  can  be  obtained.   Credit  societies 
make  it  possible  for  these  farmers  to  secure  loans  to  carry  them  until  the  crop 
is  sold.   The  stored  rice  is  taken  as  security.   The  farmers  gained  about  1 
dollar  per  picul  (about  142-g-  pounds)  because  of  this  storage. 

5.  In  1930, there  were  13  evening  schools  for  farmers  to  teach  the  1,000 
charactersV  and  give  some  lectures  on  agricultural  imiprovement .   These  later 
developed  into  the  Farmers'  Union.   The  Farmers'  Union  grew  from  56  members  in 
1930  to  580  members  in  1933,  and  1,100  in  the  spring  of  1934.  Members  elect 
their  own  officers  and  participate  in  such  extension  programs  as  seed  distribu-i' 
tion,  education  for  adults  and  children,  the  rural  clinic,  animal  disease  con- 
trol, etc. 

6.  Trees  distributed  include  200,000  pine  seedlings  and  67,000  small 
trees  including  oak,  black  locust,  and  fruit  trees. 

l/The  number  of  syllabic  sounds  in  Chinese  is  remarkably  small,  as  no.  dialect  (ji 
has  m.ore  than  1,000.   Therefore  one  who  knows  the  1,000  characters  has  a 
basic  education  in  reading  and  writing. 
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7.  In  the  summer  of  1933,  a  cotton-marketing  cooperative  with  "between 
four  and  five  hundred  members  was  organized  for  the  chinning  and  marketing  of 
cotton.   A  shipment  of  42  bales  was  made  to  the  Wusih  mills  in  the  autumn  of 
1933.   Cotton  merchants  attempted  to  force  the  cooperative  out  of  business  by 
offering  higher  prices  to  the  farmers.   However,  the  mills  have  found  that 
cotton  purchased  from  merchants  is  apt  to  be  "watered",  and  they  prefer  to 
purchase  through  the  cooperative.   Farmers  gained  $4  on  each  picul  (about 
142^  po-onds)  by  selling  it  to  the  mills  instead  of  to  the  local  market. 

8.  In  the  spring  of  1933,  the  cooperatives  organized  by  the  Shanghai 
Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  in  the  vicinity  of  Wukiang. were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  thus  making  the.m  part  of  the  whole 
program  of  rural  improvement  at  the  Wukiang  center. 

9.  A  1-month  winter  course  for  farmers  was  first  organized  in  1932. 
The  subjects  are:   The  thousand  characters,  ^health  education,  cooperative 
organization,  use  of  improved  seed,  citizenship,  and  group  games.   Each  student 
brings  his  own  rice  and  fuel  so  that  there  are  no  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  school. 

10.  In  the  fall  of  1931,  the  National  Christian  Council  turned  six 
thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  over  to  the  college  to  be  used  for  emergency-relief 
measures  at  Molinkwan  and  17ukiang  for  farmers  suffering  from  the  flood.   "Farm- 
ing societies"  similar  to  cooperative  societies,  but  simpler  in  organization, 
were  f ormed  ,in  which  each  farmer  received  a  loan  of  $15.   The  loans  were  re- 
paid after  harvest.   The  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Molink^-van  and  the  Advent  Christian  Mission  at  V/ukiang. 

11.  In  1933,  the  primary  school  was  on  the  verge  of  closing  for  lack  of 
fujids.   Mr.  Fang,  Chairman  of  the  Farmers'  .Union,  and  his  nephew  gave  their 
services  as  teachers  in  the  school  without  .salary  in  order  to  keep  the  school 
open.   Fathers  and  brothers  of  the  children  in  the  primary  school  give  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  school  farm,  and  the 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  products  is  used  for  the  running  expenses 
of  the  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1930,  50  mu  (about  7-3/4  acres)  of  land  were  rented  from 
the  temple  and  local  gentry  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  improved  seed 
developed  at  our  experiment  farms.   This  saves  transportation  costs  for  ship- 
ping such  seed  to  Wukiang.   Unfortunately,  the  1931  flood  ruined  the  crop  that 

year.   Early  in  1933,  two  farms,  compris- 
ing 154  mu  (about  24  acres)  of  land,  were 
Seed  Farms  leased  to  be  used  for  the  production  of 

pure  seed  of  Acala  cotton.   Three  thou- 
sand ($3,000)  was  borrowed  from  the 
Shanghai  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  for  the  rent  of  these  farms,'  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  the  improved  cottonseed  will  be 
sufficient  to  repay  the  loan  within  5  years. 

In  1934,  the  college  purchased  about  175  mu  (about  27  acres)  of  land 
at  ?/ukiang  adjacent  to  the  land  leased  in  1933,  which  is  also  to  be  used  for 
producing  seed  of  "Acala."   The  cotton  commission  of  China  has  cooperated  in 
this  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  about  $4,800,  which  will  cover  the  cost 

2/lbid.  ~   ~~~  ~~~ 
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of  the  land,  tenants'  compensation,  and  registration  fees.   In  addition,  we 
have  leased  30  mu  (about  5  acres)  conhected-with  the  old  farm.  The  newly 
acquired  land  includes  ponds  and  some  small  hills  and  is  already  equipped 
with  a-brick  house  and  huts.   For  some  time  past,  the  demand  for  improved 
cottonseed  has  been' much  greater  than  the  supDly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this   JH 
additional  land  will  help  to  fill  the  need.   The  magistrate  of  the  hsien 
(subprefecture)  has  indicated  his  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  plans  for 
reconstruction  in  the  district  in  which  Wukiang  is  located. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  extension  department  is  stationed  at  Lungshan, 
which  is  the  center  for  rural  improvement  work  undertaken  by  the  Cheeloo  Rural 
Institute,  similar  to  that  at  Vfukiang.   The  program  includes  farmers'  meetings, 
evening  classes,  the  organization  of  a  credit  society  and  an  egg-marketing 
association,  agricultural  fairs,  exhibits,  lectures,  and  plays.   In  addition, 
".-■.■■      ■■  ••-.  the  extension  worker  gives  demonstrations 

on  the  use  of  copper  carbonate  for  the 
-  prevention  of  kaoliang  and  millet  smut 
Field  Agents  throughout  Shantung,  in  cooperation  vjith 

the  provincial  governm.ent ,  the  Tsaoping 
school,  and  mission  stations.  He  also 
gives  lectures  at  various  conferences  in  the  province.   Another  member  of  the 
extension  departm.ent  staff  is  sent  to  Tunghsein  to  travel  in  the  regions 
around  Tunghsien,  Paotingfu,  Tientsin,  Ghangli,  and  Tsangchien  to  assist  in 
copper-carbonate  demonstrations,  distribution  of  improved  seed,  fairs,  exhib-  „ 
its,  and  other  rural  extension  activities.   A  brief  s^ammary  of  the  work  fol- 
lows. 

Organizations  cooperating:  || 

1.  Rural  service  department  of  Jefferson  Academy.  ,| 

2.  Students'  service  group,  Y.M.G.A.   Peiping. 

3.  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

4.  Congregational  Mission. 
Number  of  villages  visited  and  approxim.ate  number  of  farmers  reached; 

1.  Visited  19  villages  in  3  hsien  ( subpref ectures) . 

2.  Classroom  and  assembly  lectures 194 

3.  Audience  (approximately) : 

Farmers 4 ,  930 . 

Student  s 800 . 

City  dwellers.... 600. 

Local  leaders 400 . 

Kinds  of  service  rendered: 

1.  Copper-carbonate  dust  distributed;  packages 500. 

2.  Trice  cotton;catties  (15  lbs.) ......10. 

3 .  Young  tree  s ,  .  6 ,  000 . 

4.  VJliite  leghorn  chickens, 24. 

5.  Agricultural  and  forestry  newspapers;  subscriptions. .5. 
5.   Farmers'  Bulletins  distributed;  copies 1,260. 

University  of  Nanking  Bulletin,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  Annual 
Reports  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Experiment  Station 
1931-34,  Nanking,  China. 
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C  Z  S  C  H  0  S  I.  0  V  A  K  I  A 

The  advisory  service  to  countiy  v;onien.  is  the  subject  of  systematic 
deliberations  of  the  central  committee  for  the  utilization  of  the  experience 
of  Czechoslovak  experts  who  have  worked  in  America.  These  experts,  most  of 

them  with  personal  experience,  have  come 
Advisory  Service  to  knovv  the  organization  and  results  of 

to  Country  Women  this  important  service  in  America.  With 

the  cooperation  of  other  experts  and 
interested  people  they  are  elabo-^ating  a  perfected  organization  of  a  suitable 

advisory  service  to  country  women  in  Czechoslovakia. Bulletin  of  the  Czech©- 

slovak  Academy  of  Agriculture,  April-May  1935. 


E  N  G  L  A  1>T  D 

■  Club".  News 

At  recent  meetings  several  discussions  have  taken  place  on  the  possible 
extension  of  the  club's  activities  so  far  as  older  members  are  concerned.   It 
is  often  found  that  members  on  leaving  the  clubs  after  attaining  the  age  limit 
of  21  years  soon  lose  interest  and  drift  a\./ay.   A  possible  solution  of  this 

problem^  has  now  been  found  through  the 
National  ^a:rmers '  Union  seeking  to  form 
a  special  section  for  the  younger  farmxers. 
Buckingham  Young  Farmers'  Club   The  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  the 

secretary  of  the  Buckingham  branch  of 
the  National  ^'armers'  Union,  were  invited 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  club  on  January  £'2,  to  exchange  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. After  a  very  interesting  discussion  it  was  left  to  the  agricultural 
organizer  and  the  club  leader  to  draw  up  for  consideration  at  the  noxt  meeting 
a  scheme  whereby  the  young  farmiers  will  be  able  to  hold  a  joint  membership  in 
the  Young  Farmers'  Club  and  the  National  Farmiers'  Union.   They  would  be  en- 
couraged to  take  an  active  part  in  certain  activities  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  National  -^'arm.ers'  Union  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  open  to  the  rrxsm-   ■:' 
bers.   The  Buckingham  Club  has  always  been  alive  to  the  desirability  of  train- 
ing the  keener  members  as  leaders  for  the  future.- The  Young  Farmer,  official 

organ  of  the  National  Federation  of  Young  Farmers'  Clubs,  March  1935, 

I  N  D  I  A 

Research  and  Propaganda 

The  success  of  dissemination  of  the  results  of  research  rests  with  the 
agricultural  dem.onstrator ,  whose  xvork  is  in  the  villages.  While  the  research 
xvorker.ideals  with  plants  and  soils,  the  agricultural  demonstrator  deals  with 
men.   Capacity  to  persuade  and  con\-ince  the  peasant,  patience  and  unbounded 
faith  in  what  he  is  advocating  formi  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  success- 
ful demonstrator.   He  should  have  as  it  weve   the  right  missionary  spirit.   The 
peasants  are  m.ostly  illiterate,  and  they  are  not  going  to  benefit  by  any  amount 
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of  literature  that  might  be  published  on  the  Tiierits  of  any  particular  agricul- 
tural movement.  The  demonstrator  has  to  utilize  to  the  full  the  opportunities 
he  gets  to  come  in  personal  contact  vo-ith  the  people  in  the  village  and  discuss 

vith  them  their  problems.   In  Madras  the 
demxonstrators  possess  all  the  necessary  Mi 
Responsibility         attributes  in  a  high  degree,  and  if  pro- 
of Demonstrators  gress  has  not  been  m.ade  the  fault  certainly^ 

lies  not  with  them..  Perhaps  the  methods 
of  propaganda  so  far  pursued  are  such  that 
the  ordinary  cultivator  cannot  appreciate  or  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
improvement  advocated.   Propaganda  is  a  science  in  itself,  and  research  work 
is  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  circ-Lonstances. 

The  methods  of  propaganda  have  to  be , revised  as  experience  accumulates. 
For  instance  in  Iviadras  the  central-village  system,  was  introduced  in  1930 
whereby  the  demonstrator  confined  his  work  to  three  or  four  central  villages 
in  the  taluk  (a  district  comprising  about  S70  villages),  visiting  other 
villages  only  occasionally  when  his  help  was  asked  for.   It  was  expected  that 
he  might  be  able  to  get  about  50  percent  of  the  villagers  in  such  centers  to 

adopt  the  Improvements  advocated  and  then 
he  cour.l  shift  his  activities  to  some  other 
Change  in  Method  centers.   The  results,  hoxvever,  were   not 

satisfactory  in  that  the  expected  nijmber  of 
meople  in  these  villages  did  not  take  to 
the  im.provements,  and  the  demonstrator  was  losing  his  general  touch  with  the 
taluk.   The  method  of  work  has  ?:"3cently  been  modified  so  that  each  demonstra- 
tor has  to  work  in  8  to  10  central  groups  of  villages,  each  group  consisting  M 
of  five  adjoining  villages.   If  in  a  period  of  time,  say  3  years,  the  improve- 
ments advocated  are  adopted  by  a  fair  number  of  people,  the  demonstrator  may 
move  his  activities  to  another  group  of  villages. 

The  use  of  cinemia,  exhibition  vans,  making  greater  use  of  the  news;^;.. 
papers,  offering  attractive  prizes  for  carrying  out  agricultural  improvements,' 
and  use  of  the  drama  and  songs  are  other  miethods  suggested  to  intensifj'"  the 
propaganda,  and  soFxe  of  these  methods  are  even  now  being  adopted.   The  service 
of  broadcasting  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  and  rurel  reconstruction  propa- 
ganda has  recently  been  introduced  by  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Allahabad. 

It  is  due  to  the  importance  of  propaganda  miethods  that  this  subject  is 
included  in  the  agenda  of  every  meeting  of  the  board  of  agriculture.   At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  agriculture  in  Delhi  this  subject  was  referred 

to  a  very  strong  and  influential  subcommittee. The  Madras  Agricultural 

Journal,  Coimbatore,  South  India,  April  1935. 
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.ITALY 

Efforts  to  Provide  Instruction  and  Information  for  Farm  People 

The  Fascist  Confederation  of  Agricultural  Viforkers,  proceeding  in  accord 
with  the  interested  ministerial  bureaus,  has  initiated  an  elaborate  program 
to  provide  the  farm  workers  of  Italy  with  instruction  of  a  combined  technical 
and  practical  sort  related  to  agriculture.   It  is  stated  that  the  project  will 
be  fully  organized  and  in  operation  during  the  course  of  the  current  year. 
The  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  better  informed  rural  population  is 
essential  to  the  cairrying  out  of  the  intention  to  get  the  maximimi  possible 
out  of  the  Italian  soil  to  the  end  that  the  country  may  attain  as  complete  a 
degree  of  self-sufficiency  as  its  resources  permit. 

There  are  to  be  44  courses  of  instruction,  grouped  in  2  classes: 
General,  special,  and  courses  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  day  laborers  on 
farms  run  by  large  proprietors.  Among  the  special  courses  the  following 

may  be  mentioned,  since  they  give  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  project:  Milking,  bee  raising. 
Courses  of  Instruction      gardening,  grape  growing  and  v^^ine  making, 

vegetable  raising,  tobacco  culture,  citrus 
fruits,  etc.   The  whole  system  is  to  be  run 
by  coordinating  the  services  and  facilities  of  various  more  or  less  local 
syndical  groups  ¥;ith  those  of  the  provincial  traveling  agricultural  advisers* 
offices.   It  is  understood  that  spiecial-instruction  sections  for  rural  women 
are  included  in  the  project. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  instruct Jon  just  referred  to,  the  Confed- 
eration of  Agricultural  Workers  has  recently  undertaken  the  circulation  among 
farmers  of  a  series  of  illustrated  wall  posters.   Thousands  of  them  have  been 
distributed  through  all  the  communes  and  communities  of  the  country,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  rural  dwellers  is  said  to  have  been  enthusiastic.   The  general 

set-up  of  these  posters  is  well  designed 
to  give  the  readers  a  running  account  of 
Effective  Use  of  Posters         the  principal  events  of  national  import- 
ance, inform  them  in  a  broad  way  of 
economic,  agricultural,  and  syndical 
developments  of  interest  to  the  class  of  people  envisaged,  convey  technical 
informiation  of  practical  use  on  the  farms,  and  keep  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
corporate  state  constantly  before  their  eyes.   The  language  used  is  very 
simple;  the  posters  are  illustrated  with  both  pictures  and  graphs  or  diagrams 

and  are  issued  twice  a  month. Agric  Iture  Fascista,  February  10,  1935,  and 

March  15,  1935.  Howard  F.  Withey,  American  Consul,  Naples,  Italy. 

MALAY  STATES 

Puural  Lecture  Caravan 

The  rural  lecture  caravan  made  a  short  tour  in  Negri  Semilan  fromi 
January  9  to  16,  inclusive,  visiting  Rantau,  Kuala  Sawah,  Ulu  Klawang  and 
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Peradong,  remaining  2  days  at  each  center.   Educational  films  were  displayed 
on  the  first  evening,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  following  day  were 

devoted  to  lectures  illustrated  by  models 
and  lantern  slides  on  subjects  of  general 
Film  Shows  "Very  Popular        economic  interest  to  small  holders.   In     ^' 

all  localities  the  film  shows  and  evening   " 
lectures  were  well  attended  and  appreciated,   * 
but  afternoon  proceedings  v;ere  not  so  well  patronized  except  at  Peradong  where 
great  interest  was  displayed  and  n-umerous  points  were  raised  by  the  audience. 
The  total  attendance  during  the  tour  approximated  3,600. 

A  short  tour  in  the  Ulu  Langat  district  of  Selangor  was  commenced  on 
January  26,  Beranang,  Semenyih,  and  Jendram  being  visited;  the  program  was 
similar  to  that  followed  in  Negri  Sembilan,   The  cinemia  shows  on  opening  nights 
attracted  from  500  to  800  people,  but  lectures  were  not  so  well  attended. 

The  tour  vms   continued  in  the  Klang  and  Kuala  Selangor  districts  at  the 
beginning  of  February.   The  centers  visited  were  Telok  Gadong,  Bukit  Naga, 
Rantau  Panjang,  Jeram,  Assam.  Jawa,  and  Kampong  Kuantan.   At  the  cinema  shows 
and  evening  lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  the  attendance  varied  from 
400  to  1,000  people.   The  afternoon  lectures  ivere  attended  by  fewer  people, 
som.e  50  to  100,  but  the  intention  of  the  lecturer  is  to  appeal  mostly  to 
those  particularly  interested  in  the  subjects  dealt  with,  and  to  give  them 
more  detailed  dem.onstrations  and  information  than  is  possible  when  addressing 
a  large  audience, The  Malayan  Agricultural  Journal,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Kuala  Lumpur,  February  and  March,  1935. 
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NJ'E  W  Z  E  A  L  A  N  D 

PTg- Improvement  Clubs: 

A  movement  which  is  getting  a  footing,  and  vuhich  promises  to  be 
distinctly  valuable  and  economical  to  those  participating  in  it,  is  the 
operation  of  pig- improvement  clubs.   Briefly,  the  objective  of  these  clubs 
may  be  stated  to  be  the  introduction  to  the  farms  of  merr;ber3  of  good  pure- 
bred pigs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  recently  inaugurated  Shannon  Pig  Club,  y;hich  was  founded  on  inform-  • 
at  ion  obtained  chiefly  from.  Taranaki,  illustrates  the  general  nature  of  the 
activities  of  the  clubs  under  consideration. 

The  Shannon  Pig  Club  is  limited  to  10  members,  who  elect  a  president,      '! 
secretary,  and  treasurer.   It  is  believed  that  a  larger  membership  would  be  a 

.  disadvantage.   The  memibership  fee  is      |^ 
3  pounds  and  10  shillings  (about  $17) . 
Form  of  Organization  The  club  intends  to  purchase  periodically  gi 

a  purebred  sow  and  litter  which  will  be 
in  the  care  of  a  selected  custodian. 
The  custodian  provides  skim,  milk  and  a  suitable  site  for  a  sty  and  yards  which^  |l 
are  erected  by  the  club,  and  he  receives  15  shillings  (about  $3.65)  for  each 
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weaner.   No  pig  is  carried  beyond  2  months,  except  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  custodian.   The  weaners  are  disposed  of  by  ballot  to  members  at 
1  pound  10  shillings  {about  $7.30)  each.   A  selection  committee  of  three 
is  responsible  for  sale  and  purchase  of  stock,  for  selection  of  stock  for 
breeding,  for  tattooing,  and  for  weighing  stock  when  3  and  8  weeks  old.   Cost 
of  any  service  and  cost  to  and  from  place  of  service  is  borne  by  the  club. 
All  membership  fees  are  payable  not  later  than  October  31.  All  pigs  not 
deemed  fit  for  breeding  purposes  become  the  property  of  the  custodian,  who 
sees  that  these  pigs  are  slaughtered  and  v;ho  purchases  them  at  a  price  decided 
jointly  by  the  club  and  the  custodian.  All  pigs  are  supplied  cash  on  delivery 
to  members.  A  mem.ber  leaving  the  district  or  giving  up  farming  may  continue 
as  a  member.  Members  deciding  to  sell  their  interest  must  sell  to  the  club  at 
the  original  subscription,  payable  when  the  funds  of  the  club  allow.  The 
majority  vote  of  members  shall  be  final  in  deciding  any  dispute.   Any  members 
who  resign  relinquish  claims  on  the  club.   The  above  rules  are  given  for  the 

guidance  of  any  other  farmers  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  further  clubs. 

New  Zealand  Journal  of  Agriculture,  December  20,  1934. 


SCOTLAND 

Report  of  the  Scottish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society 

This  report  states  that  much  of  the  time  of  the  society's  organizing 
staff  was  occupied  during  1934  in  giving  advice  and  assistance  to  producers 
of  milk,  potatoes,  and  pigs  regarding  their  position  under  the  marketing 
schemes  in  which  they  are  interested;  and  in  giving  information  regarding 
the  terras  of  the  agricultural  marketing  acts  in  general.  While  such  assistance 
and  advice  are  freely  given,  it  is  neither  the  intention  nor  the  practice  of 
the  society  to  concentrate  its  entire  attention  upon  marketing  schemes.  The 
organizers  (county  agents)  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  therefore,  have  continued 
to  give  close  attention  to  problems  confronting  market-gardening  small  holders 

in  disposing  of  their  produce,  and  the 
development  of  cooperative  methods  among 
Attention  Given  Marketing     those  small  holders.   To  facilitate  this 

branch  of  their  activities,  a  general 
survey  has  been  made  of  the  small-holding 
settlements  in  Scotland.   It  is  expected  that  the  survey  will  be  completed 
this  spring;  and  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  Committee  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to  consider  comprehensively  the  most  fruitful  policy  to 
be  followed  in  the  future.  Members  of  the  S.  A.  0.  S.  staff  have  given  numer- 
ous addresses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Women's  Rural  Institutes, 
young  farmers'  clubs,  agricultural-discussion  societies,  and  kindred  bodies, 
mostly  on  subjects  relating  to  the  marketing  acts  and  their  intent  and  pur- 
poses. Although  large-scale  organized  market ing  is  now  in  operation,  it 
would  be  unfortunate,  states  the  report,  if  it  weve   assumed  that  those 
smaller  voluntary/  organizations  that  the  S.  A.  0.  S.  has  fostered  for  many 
years  are  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  larger  marketing  schemes.   On  the  contrary, 
it  is  felt  that  there  is  a  wide  scope  for  the  future  of  those  smaller  or- 
ganizations, and  that  the  larger  and  smaller  will  prove  mutually  helpful 

to  each  other's  development. The  Scottish  Farmer,  March  30,  1935. 
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W  A  L  E  S 
Farm  Accounts 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  improved  his  production  out   ^ 
of  all  recognition  and  has  revolutionized  his  marketing  methods,  yet  he  has 
devoted  little  or  no  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  bookkeeping.   This  is 
probably  because  he  does  not  realize  the  importance  of  books  in  checking 
'efficiency  and  in  providing  a  sound  basis  for  future  planning.  A  simple 
book,  analyzing  .entries  as  they  are  made,  is  easily  kept  and  gives  the  posi- 
tion accurately.   The  valuation  can  be  made  by  the  farmer  himself  at  no  ex- 
pense and  very  little  trouble. 

The  profit  or  loss  is  the  most  natural  outcome  of  bookkeeping,  useful 
alike  for  incom.e  tax  and  as  a  basis  for  criticism.   Often  the  farm  is  blamed 
for  losing  money  when  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  farmer  living 
above  what  the  farm  will  stand. 

The  expenditure,  when  analyzed,  shows  where  the  ii.oney  goes  and  is 
especially  valuable  for  comparison  with  former  years.   The  relative  amounts 
spent  on  livestock,  rent,  labor,  food,  mianure,  and  tradesmen's  bills,  when 
shovm  side  by  side,  are  generally  a  revelation  to  the  fanner  concerned. 

The  sales,  although  helpful  in  themselves,  must  be  reckoned  in  con- 
junction with  the  purchases  to  give  the  output.   This  shows  up  the  different 
branches  of  the  farm  in  their  true  light.  The  m.an  who  thinks  he  makes  all 
his  money  selling  beef,  suddenly  discovers  his  pork  production  from  his  few 
pigs  is  double  his  beef  production. 

The  rations  fed,  the  m^anuring,  birthrate,  deathrate,  milk,  egg,  crop,   ^ 
and  stock  yields,  capitalization  and  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  land  can   " 
all  be  obtained  from  the  same  set  of  entries,  and  sources  of  vjaste  can  be 
detected. 

These  farm  accounts  must  not  be  confused  v/ith  the  cost  accounts  now 
pushed  so  much  into  promiinence  by  the  marketing  boards.  Cost  accounts  re- 
quire a  large  amount  of  detail  and  the  keeping  of  accurate  records  if  they 

are  to  be  of  any  value.   A  certain 

Distinction  Between  amount  of  confusion  between  the  two 

Tarm  Accounts  and  Cost  Accounts   frightens  farm.ers  from  keeping  the 

simpler  type  of  books.   Apart  froni 
the  general  interest,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  cost  accounts  have  enough  value  to  make  them,  commercially  worth 
while.   In  any  case  the  farmier  should  have  preliminary  experience  of  the 
simpler  form  of  bookkeeping  before  attacking  cost  accountancy. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  the  farmer  who  can  derive  so  much  knovjledge  and 
helpful  criticismi  from,  his  past  transactions  does  not  follow  the  modern 
business  man  in  keeping  some  simple  records  which  would  at  least  let  him       j 
knov\;  where  he  stood.  Many  men  novL'  keep  records  which  if  made  slightly  more 
methodical  would  be  adequate  for  criticism,  others  keep  records  which  they  do  , 
not  know  how  to  utilize  to  the  full. 

If  you  want  assistance  with  your  farm  accounts,  write,  telephone,  or   A 

call  at  the  Agricultural  Department,  County  Hall,  Cardiff. The  Glam_organ 

Farmer,  the  official  journal  of  the  Glamorgan  Agricultural  Committee,  October 
1934.   Cardiff,  Wales. 
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